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Galleries A, B, C, The Foundry and other spaces 


Guest curators: Jaime Ceron, Carolina Chacon, José Roca, Maria Isabel Rueda 


y Alejandra Sarria 


Artists: Fredy Alzate, Liliana Angulo, Maria José Arjona, Alberto Baraya, Carolina Caycedo, 
Nicolas Consuegra, Colectivo Maski (Juan David Laserna, Camilo Ordofiez, Jairo Suarez), 
Wilson Diaz, Graciela Duarte y Manuel Santana, Clemencia Echeverri, Juliana Goéngora, 
Nadia Granados y Las Guerreras del Centro, Helena Producciones (Wilson Diaz, Ana 
Maria Millan, Gustavo Racines, Andrés Sandoval Alba y Claudia Patricia Sarria~Macias), 
Catalina Jaramillo Quijano, Paulo Licona, Mateo Lopez, Mapa Teatro, Adriana Martinez, 
Jessica Mitrani, Ana Maria Montenegro, Delcy Morelos, Carlos Motta, Oscar Mujioz, 
Mario Opazo, Juan Sebastian Pelaez, Libia Posada, Antonio Restrepo, José Alejandro 
Restrepo, Miguel Angel Rojas, Carlos Maria Romero, Eusebio Siosi, Tatyana Zambrano 


The twenty-first century presents itself today as both an opportunity and a 
challenge for Colombia given the multiple openings that are taking place, the 
economic growth, the consolidation of a yet fragile and partial peace, and the 
outstanding goals in terms of human rights and equality. Culturally, the 
acknowledgement that Colombia is today a matrix of experiences, legacies, and 
ways of understanding the world—despite the lingering blights of its colonial 
history—indicates a shared responsibility and continuous work but also the 
possibility of a fairer society. 


In this context, two hundred years from Colombia’s independence, to 
understand the moment we find ourselves in and the processes that are 
affecting the country is an exercise that is worth carrying out from various 
disciplines and perspectives. Art, being largely a product of political, social, and 
human transformation, is one of the spheres where such a study is 
indispensable. Unlike the museums of the past, the institutions required by the 
twenty-first century must be capable not only of preserving and exhibiting 
history through objects, but also of participating actively in its discussions, 
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To give an account of the art of a given timeframe is a task that is always 
complex, its result invariably incomplete. The undertaking is particularly 
challenging when the period in question is the present; temporal proximity 
prevents the benefit of perspective and whatever assessments are ventured of 
the discourses, processes, or works may appear, in hindsight, rushed or 
incomplete. But an early examination also allows us to look at what is occurring 
around us, to evaluate processes that are underway, and to glimpse and even 
understand the changes that are taking place at the moment—in short, to grasp 
the present through art, as well as the art of the present. 


Past Future Time: Colombian Art in the Twenty-First Century is an exhibition that 
presents a selection of the Colombian artistic production of the first two 
decades of this century in order to draw audiences closer to the most recent 
artistic practices and the themes it has drawn from, as well as to make visible 
the history of current art and contribute to its writing. The Museum invited 
five renowned curators to select works and projects that are representative of 
the themes, formal vocabularies, and methodologies that have stood out in this 
period. The curators’ contributions were organized by the Museum in an 
exhibition that does not group projects by theme but rather, much like reality 
itself, proposes associations that are sometimes formal, sometimes indeed 
thematic, and other times even physical or technical. 


The exhibition takes its title from the eponymous project by Nicolas 
Consuegra, of which the work Inferior (After Paul Beer) (2010) is presented in the 
exhibition as a large-scale photograph. Consuegra’s Past Future Time project and 
this photograph pose issues around site-specificity, a feature of certain art 
projects that refers to the fact that their formal qualities are intrinsically related 
to place and context where they were built or exhibited. In Inferior, we see the 
inside of the gallery where a photograph was exhibited, which in turn portrays 
the interior of the gallery. As the visitor walks through the exhibition, she 
understands that in fact the photograph is not of the gallery space but rather of 
a diorama that the artist built. Through a forced perspective, the artist has 
generated a view equivalent to the internal space of the gallery (a space that in 
turn also exhibits the diorama, in a kind of game of mirrors). 


Past Future Time, as the title of the exhibition, also refers to a collapse of the 
linear conception of time to which we are accustomed, so that in the act of 
reviewing the art of a yet-near yesterday it merges with the present and perhaps 
even the future. The idea is for the exhibition to function precisely as a 
still—that is, as a picture of the country's artistic evolution at this point in time. 
On the other hand, it is worth mentioning that the relationship between 


artworks and the exhibition space or the context in which they are shown is 
recurrent in Colombian artistic production of recent years, and several of the 
projects presented here underwent variations to adjust them to the architectural 
features of MAMM and the general context of the city of Medellin. 


The exhibition includes works by thirty-two artists that from the vantage points 
of different generations, places, and identity filiations address transcendent issues 
for the world and more specifically for the country and its artistic production. 
They tackle questions, concerns, or problems that have arisen recently or 
comment on topics or issues that, although not new in Colombian art, pose new 
means of understanding and contribute renewed ways of approaching reality. 


Broadly speaking, the works that are part of this exhibition can be grouped into f 
four categories. The first comprises works that address social, political, and | 
economic concerns that arose in the twentieth century but have extended well 

into the twenty-first. These questions and issues so characteristic of the former | 
century and which are still integrated in Colombia’s complex reality are extended 
through working methodologies and the artistic imaginary. Although the 
socio-political environment could be further subclassified, in many cases the 
categories applied overlap or are superimposed, reminding us that, for instance, a 
social issue is also a political one and that economic factors affect social life. 


Within this section, the project Cardinal Signs (Signos cardinales, 2008) by Libia 
Posada is the result of a research process that raises the idea of an atlas of 
unofficial human geography, lending body to official figures that make the human 
experience of displacement faceless. Present too is Variations on Purgatory nro. 5 
(Variaciones sobre el Purgatorio nro. 5, 2011) by José Alejandro Restrepo. Like the 
series to which it belongs, it asks us to think of purgatory as a place of collision 
between the theological and the political, enquiring about forms of justice in the 
context of Colombian political violence. 


Related to this work by its use of political speeches, Address (Alocncién, 2016-2 017) 
by Ana Maria Montenegro 1s a video installation in two channels that combines 
drawings of the sets in the Casa de Narino—Colombia’s presidential 
palace—from which presidential addresses have been delivered with the 
quarterfinals match between Colombia and Brazil during the 2014 World Cup, 
broadcast while the peace agreements were signed. A teleprompter presents a text 
constructed from the statements of politicians linked to the peace process and 
the statements of the soccer players, revealing the mediatized way in with which 
said process was experienced. 


Other direct and indirect approaches to the internal armed conflict that 
dominated recent Colombian history include Wilson Diaz's Long Live the New 
Flesh, a portrait in various media of very young members of the FARC in the 
Caguan distension zone that existed in year 2000, and O.G.N From the Colombian 
Mountains (O.G.N. Desde las montanas de Colombia, 2012) , a short documentary by 
Tatyana Zambrano inspired by the legend of a shaman who granted a guerrilla 
fizhter the power to become a black cat to camouflage himself and escape 
military raids. 


Links between economics and politics are addressed in the work Nowadays 
(2000) by Miguel Angel Rojas, a mural made with small circles of coca leaf that 
alludes to the relationship between the logic of capital, consumption, drug 
trafficking, and cultural colonialism, among other themes. A series of works by 
Adriana Martinez, also interested in the economic system and consumption, 
takes on notions of the global market, commerce, and information systems 
through strategies of hyperbole, repetition, accumulation, and re-contextualization. 


More broadly but always within the scope of the political, Colectivo Maski 
directs a critical gaze to modernity, monumentality, nation, and Americanness in 
Simple Harmonic Movement (Movimiento arménico simple, 2015), an installation 
integrating several elements and exhibited in the Foundry. In Eferated Landscapes 
(Paisajes elevados, 2013),Fredy Alzate reflects on the paradoxes that result from 
Medellin’s public policies, especially when it resorts to “innovation” and 
spectacular architecture to address the structural problems of the city and its 
society. Finally, Carolina Caycedo presents the choreography Beyond Control (Mas 
allé del control, 2013-2019) at various points along the exhibition, a work built 
from the idea of containing bodies of water and the physical, legal, and 
psychological links to the control of the social body. 


Given the country’s exuberance and imposing geography, notions of nature and 
landscape have been fundamental in recent Colombian art. In this exhibition, 
these themes are represented by projects such as Mountain Range (Cordillera, 
2012) by Mario Opazo, who creates an abstraction of Colombia’s Central 
Mountain Range that takes the experience of the landscape to the architectural 
and museographic in the form of a sculpture made of gradua, a Colombian 
variety of bamboo. Clemencia Echeverri denounces the deleterious effects of 
mining on the country’s rivers in S&y/ess (Sin cielo, 2017), a nine channel video 
installation. Alberto Baraya is present with his well-known research into 
artificial flora manufactured in China. Greenhouse (Invernadero, 2007) from his r 
project Herbarium of Artifical Plants (Herbario de plantas artificiales) is included in 
this exhibition. 


Lifeline (2016), the imposing installation and performance by Maria José Arjona, 
speaks of the body in its constant animal evolution, of sound as a topographic 
frequency, and the landscape that emerges from them. For its part, Echando lapiz 
(2000-present) by Graciela Duarte and Manucl Santana uses drawing as a point 
of departure for an exploration of the flora native to the area around the 
Museum, the Ciudad del Rio neighborhood in a sort of contemporary and 
communitarian reformulation of Colombia’s landmark Botanical Expedition. 


Identity was a topic that determined much of the art of the Americas, and 
perhaps the world, in the last decades of the twentieth century. Although 
approaches and nuances have changed, what and who we are continue to be 
fundamental questions in Colombia’s art. Within this rubric, Eusebio Siosi 
explores Wayuu identity in its religious and community dimensions in The Dreams 
of the Onutsii (Las suetios de la Onutsti, 2015), while Liliana Angulo questions the 
visual production of the Chorographic Commission through her 
reinterpretation of the print Portrait of a Black Woman (1852) by Henry Price. 
The artist reproduces the portrait with the visage of Lucy Rengifo, an 
Aftican-Colombian political scientist from Medellin. 


An important part of the development of what is known as identity politics, a 
vein of art dedicated to notions of identity, are the updated or reformulated 
visions of feminism and the gender notions. Jessica Mitrani presents the film 
Headpieces for Peace (2014) that uses humor to analyze fashion and feminism, two 
central themes in her work. Carlos Motta participates with Deseos /,¢Glo, a 2015 
film in which he presents the imaginary correspondence between two women 
that defied the sexual and gender norms of their historical, cultural, and 
geographical juncture. Lastly, Carlos Maria Romero proposes a space of therapy 
and empowerment for LGBTIQ communities and their allies in the 
process-based and participative artwork Vogue-Chi (2016). 


A cabaret-performance is also part of the exhibition through Nobody Knows Who 
I Am (Nadie sabe quién soy yo, 2017) by the artist Nadia Granados, who developed 
it with a group of sex workers (Las Guerreras del Centro) from the area 
surrounding the Antioquia Museum in Medellin whose experiences structure the 
piece. It will be presented at the MAMM Theater on Wednesday, May 8. 


A final group includes works that focus on art itself and its relationship to 
architecture and, by extension, to the exhibition space, as well as on culture and 
education as areas of study and reflection. Here we find the work by Nicolas 
Consuegra that lends its name to the exhibition but also Concentrated Fields 
(Campos concentrados, 2001) by Delcy Morelos, which proposes a close, almost 
intimate, relationship between painting and architecture and challenges the 


notion of manual work through of a series of paintings that appear industrial 
but are made by hand. This contrast between modes of production is picked up 
by Mateo Lopez who expands the traditional limits of drawing and approaches 
a dialogue with matter, objectuality, and space in Archive (Archivo, 2012), an 
installation of industrial-type file cabinets made out of cardboard. 


Within this group we also find works that relate art to other forms of 
knowledge and disciplines. Mapa Teatro connects the stage to the exhibition 
space through the installation Project 24, Variation 1 (2017) and Helena 
Producciones documents and carries out a new version of their well-known 
Cali Performance Festival (Festival de Performance de Cali, 1998-2008) that seeks to 
bring together notions of artistic and curatorial practices. For her part, Catalina 
Jaramillo Quijano makes a compilation of fictitious books from the world of 
literature in her Unreadable Library of Ghost Books (Biblioteca ilegible de libros 
fantasma, 2015). 


Linked to culture but more broad in treatment, The Collector (E/ colecctonista, 
2014) by Oscar Mufioz addresses the relationship between images through a 
video installation in which a spectral figure exchanges a series of virtual 
photographs that are projected onto papers that rest on a (real) shelf, while 
Paulo Licona proposes a cross between the world of skateboarding and that of 
education in an updated version of his Lette School of Evil (Escuelita del mal, 
2011-2019). 


The world of myths is explored by Juan Sebastian Pelaez, who takes characters 
from local and international popular culture and turns them into Ewaipanomas 
(2014-2019), anthropomorphic mythological beings with their face on their 
chest. With these images, he updates a myth from colonial Guyana and reveals 
the mechanisms of contemporary myths related to the market and media. With 
a strong formal approach, Juliana Gongora wonders about the connotations of 
milk as a symbol of human creativity as well as the mythological origin of the 
world in Roof Made of Milk and Earth (Techo de leche y tierra, 2018-2019). This 
installation is built from rods made of those materials and is meant to allude to, 
among other things, the celestial vault. Finally, in The Forty (Las cuarenta, 2007-2013), 
Antonio Restrepo proposes a series of paintings, drawings, and prints installed 
as part of a structure reminiscent of a Russian roulette, connecting scenes and 
elements of personal, family, and urban stories in an apparently random and 
enigmatic way. 


The exhibition as a whole demonstrates the variety of means used by 
Colombian artists to approach the topics described above. Among them, video 
and video installation occupy an important place, and despite the fact that 


drawing and painting are not preeminent, the significance of both techniques in 
Colombian art is perceived through expanded notions of these practices. But of 
all categories of art, perhaps installation is the one most present in this exhibition, 
underscoring Colombian art’s relationship to its context, both culturally/generally 
and architecturally /specifically. In sum, it could be argued that Colombian art is 
profoundly varied in technique and that far from being tied to one or a handful 
of media, the new century has expanded the range of tools of representation in 
use by artists. 


Formal coincidences between the works included in the exhibition are few, but in 
terms of methodology, we might say that investigation, juxtaposition of disparate 
sources and materials, and attention to the environment govern a good deal of 
the processes that gave rise to artworks. As regards processes, it is also worth 
noting the number of works with performative and participative components, as 
well as the use of images taken from mass media, a practice which had emerged 
already in Colombian art in the second half of the twentieth century and which 
continues to be a common strategy. 


As a whole, the projects that make up Past Future Time present an image, incomplete 
but hopefully suggestive, of the paths that Colombian art has traveled in recent 
years. The exhibition is not exhaustive, and rather than drawing boundaries or 
marking exclusions it provides a reading which can be elaborated, deepened, 
corrected. As its name indicates, it is a compilation of works and projects that 
have sprung up in or around Colombia and that present an opportunity to 
confront and put in perspective the country and the art landscape that we are 
living in. 
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